the Monroe Doctrine. Seward talks much but cares little
about it. Randall was short and passionate. Had no fear
of a war with France; would send defiance. She could not
help herself. Seward, as well as Bigelow, in his dispatch ex-
pressed confidence and full faith in Napoleon. I had little.
But sending out Campbell and Sherman with parade is
making them, if not the Government, ridiculous. Seward,
I think, feels it.

I am in doubts about this stroke of Louis Napoleon. In
not noticing or consulting with us, after what has taken
place, he has slighted if not insulted us. Seward says it
was an inadvertence. I do not think so, but if an inadvert-
ence it is scarcely less offensive. Whether he thinks a war
with us will relieve him in a measure of European difficul-
ties, or whether he thinks we will guarantee his Mexican
debt, I know not. Perhaps neither. The latter seems to me
most probable. He was probably advised by the cable
telegraph of the preparations for Campbell's and Sher-
man's departure. His course indicates it.

There is something in the fact that he cannot withdraw
his troops by detachments, or at different periods. They
must all go at once or the last remnant be sacrificed. Per-
haps he may wish us to guarantee them a safe embarkation.

Seward read over a dispatch to Campbell, advising him
of the turn things had taken. There were some statements
and pledges alluded to that I know nothing of, and Mc-
Culloch, who walked home with me, is equally ignorant of
them. I apprehend Seward, who seemed to have had an
object in this movement, has committed himself farther
than some of us know of. Perhaps the President is aware
of these committals. I thought so from the manner in
which he received the statement. But it was concluded to
put off the Campbell dispatch until to-morrow, and finally
the whole subject was postponed. There is, I fear, but little
statesmanship in this whole Mexican movement, which
has been recently, partially at least, developed. I do not
believe the Cabinet have been fully consulted or even